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SERMON. 


PSALM  LXXXIX :    31,  32. 

"IP   THEY   BREAK  MY  STATUTES  AND  KEEP  NOT  MY  COMMANDMENTS;      THEN  WILL 
I   VISIT  THEIR  TRANSGRESSION  WITH  THE   ROD,  AND  THEIR  INIQUITY  WITH  STRIPES." 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
followed  by  that  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  we  assemble  to 
bring  before  the  Kuler  of  Nations  the  case  of  our  country.  Of 
all  the  evils  that  can  befall  a  nation,  intestine  conflict  is  the 
worst.  War  against  a  foreign  enemy,  when  waged  for  a  just 
cause,  although  grievous  sufferings  may  attend  it,  serves  to  bind 
a  people  together  and  to  endow  them  with  a  common  store  of 
heart-kindling  recollections.  Such  a  contest  may  have  a  puri- 
fying effect  upon  the  national  spirit.  But  civil  strife,  where  a 
man's  foes  are  those  of  his  own  household,  leaves  when  the  ex- 
hausting struggle  is  over,  bitter  memories,  and  wounds  that 
are  slow  to  heal.  That  we  are  in  danger  of  being  involved  in 
such  a  conflict,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  can  reasonably  question.  The  derangement  of  busi- 
ness and  the  commercial  distress  under  which  the  country  la- 
bors, is  no  light  evil.  In  some  parts  of  the  land, the  dread  of  a 
temporary  famine  is  added  to  all  the  other  sources  of  alarm. 
But  troubles  of  this  nature  which  would  be  deemed  very  great 
at  any  other  time,  are  small  in  the  comparison  with  the  graver 
trials  to  which  we  are  now  subject.  An  extensive  movement 
has  been  organized  having  for  its  avowed  end  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  our  National  Government ;  and  the  commotion  is 


the  more  serious  since  the  radical  cause  is  not  transient ;  is  not 
one  that  can  be  removed  in  a  day.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
every  part  of  the  country  may  listen  to  the  counsels  of  wisdom 
and  be  saved  from  the  blinding  influence  of  passion  ;  that  the 
rulers  who  are  appointed  to  make  and  execute  the  laws,  may 
take  no  false  step,  but  know  and  perform  their  duty,  all  of  us 
earnestly  desire.  We  assemble  to  day  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Being  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  men,  and  who  turns 
them  whithersoever  He  will.  In  our  places  of  worship,  we 
meet  to  consider,  in  a  dispassionate  spirit  and  in  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  us.  I  propose,  in  as 
fair  and  candid  a  manner  as  I  am  able,  to  suggest  some 

THOUGHTS  PROPER   TO   THE   PRESENT   CRISIS. 

If  you  should  not  go  along  with  me  in  all  that  I  say,  you 
will  at  least  lend  me  your  kind  attention. 

I.  We  are  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  superintending 
care  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  Past. 

The  history  of  our  country  from  its  first  discovery  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. This  new  world  with  its  vast  and  fertile  territories, 
sparsely  inhabited  by  roving  tribes  which,  being  irrecoverably 
wild,  were  destined  to  disappear  upon  the  coming  of  a  civilized 
race,  lay  hidden  for  ages  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  until  the 
propitious  time  for  its  discovery  should  arrive.  At  length, 
when  Europe  had  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  learning  had  revived  and  the  art  of  printing  had 
furnished  a  miraculous  instrument  for  preserving  and  diffusing 
knowledge,  when  the  Protestant  religion  was  about  to  disperse 
the  shadows  of  bigotry  and  superstition  which  had  so  long 
brooded  over  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  a  new  era  of  light  and 
progress  had  fairly  dawned,  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  and  a 
new  hemisphere  was  opened  to  view.  In  the  colonization  of 
that  part  of  it  which  we  inhabit,  the  hand  of  Providence  is 
not  less  conspicuous.  Enterprises  which  owed  their  inception 
to  the  lust  of  gain,  or  were  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  that 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity  which  the  Gothic  nations  were 


casting  off,  failed  of  success.     Colonies  planted  by  mercantile 
adventurers  could  not  withstand  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  for  a  century  this  broad  belt,  embracing  the 
temperate  and  productive  regions  of  the  Northern  half  of  the 
continent,  waited  for  a  permanent  settlement.     Then  the  bands 
of  chosen  people  came.     They  came,  a  large  part  of  them,  in- 
spired with  the  loftiest  motives,  in  quest  of  an  asylum  for  free- 
dom and  a  pure  religion,  and  with  the  design  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  the  enjoyment  of  these  invaluable  blessings.     Scattered 
along  the  coast,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Southern  gulf,  they 
were  shut  up  to  an  experience  of  self-government  as  distinct 
communities,  and  were  obliged  to  develop  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  Town,  County  and  State,  of  divided  and  distributed  po- 
litical power, — wheel  within  wheel, — which  is  the  grand  char- 
acteristic of  American  institutions,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  democracy,  and  which  forms  their  glory 
and  their  security.     But  these  colonies,  notwithstanding  their 
advancement  in  population,  and  in  all  the  elements  of  strength, 
were  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  ruled  by  the  mother  country,  and 
were,  moreover,  politically  to  a  large  extent  isolated  from  each 
other.     The  war  of  the  revolution  shook  off  the  yoke  of  depend- 
ence.    In  that  long  and   arduous   struggle,   God  gave  them 
success.     By  common  conflict  and  suffering,  by  a  common  rev- 
erence for  the  leaders  whom  they  had  followed,  as  well  as  by 
the  necessities  of  their  situation,  they  were  persuaded  to  make 
their  Union  perpetual,  and  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  single 
State.     Local  jealousies  and  all  the  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way,  were  at  last  overcome,  and  a  government  partly  federal 
and  partly  national,  a  system  as  unique  as  it  is  admirable,  one 
of  the  noblest  fruits  of  human  wisdom  which  the  world  has 
seen,  was  firmly  established.     Under  this  government,  by  the 
increase  of  population   attended  by  acquisitions   of  territory 
which,  with  one  or  two  disastrous  exceptions,  have  been  nat- 
ural and  necessary,  the  three  millions  have  become  thirty ;  the 
thirteen  States  of  the  original  confederacy  have  become  thirty- 
three.     The  United  States  have  taken  rank  with  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  the  earth.     In  no  other  country,  has  knowl- 
edge been  so  generally  diffused.     No  where  else  have  enlight- 
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ened  religious  principles  taken  a  firmer  hold  of  the  "body  of  the 
people,  or  been  more  earnestly  propagated.  At  a  distance  from 
all  other  nations  whose  encroachments  we  might  have  reason 
to  fear,  with  the  ocean  for  our  bulwark,  we  have  been  relieved 
from  the  expense  and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  standing 
armies,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  devote  ourselves  to 
trade  and  commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace.  The  industry  and 
ingenuity  which  belong  to  our  people  by  inheritance,  have  en- 
riched the  country  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  provided  the 
means  of  fostering  education,  and  of  aiding  with  liberality  the 
needy  and  suffering.  The  great  agricultural  regions  of  the 
West,  containing  empires  of  productive  land  which  had  never 
felt  the  plough,  have  afforded  an  outlet  for  emigration  from  the 
older  States,  and  a  market  for  their  manufactures.  Turn  which 
way  you  will,  whether  you  look  at  the  singular  career  of  the 
American  people  in  the  past,  or  at  the  great  and  various  ele- 
ments of  that  prosperity  to  which  they  have  attained,  you  will 
have  cause  to  discern  and  admire  the  hand  of  Providence.  If 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  unnoticed  of  God,  shall  we 
not  recognize  His  agency  in  a  nation's  birth  and  development, 
and  the  more  when  its  growth  is  marked  by  circumstances  so 
peculiar  and  beneficent  ?  As  I  put  this  question,  it  occurs 
to  my  mind  that  I  am  but  quoting  a  sentiment  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, when  he  made  the  motion  that  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution  be  opened  by 
prayer  ;  and  from  his  impressive  speech  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion let  me  quote  the  passage,  so  suggestive  at  present,  in 
which  this  sentiment  is  found.  "I  have  lived,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  a  long  time"— he  was  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  the 
oldest  member,  I  believe,  in  that  assembly  of  patriots — "  and 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth — that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a 
sparrow  can  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it 
probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?  We  have 
been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  c  except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it/  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this,  and  I  also  believe  that  without  His  concurring  aid 
we  shall  succeed  in  the  political  building  no  better  than  the 


builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  little,  partial, 
local  interests  ;  our  projects  will  be  confounded  ;  and  we,  our- 
selves, shall  become  a  reproach  and  by- word  down  to  future 
ages.  And  what  is  more,  mankind  may  hereafter  from  this 
unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  governments  by 
human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war  and  conquest."* 
The  "  concurring  aid"  of  Providence  was  sought,  and  that  aid, 
granted  then  in  response  to  prayer,  has  not  been  since  with- 
held. Whatever  calamities  may  impend  at  present,  and  what- 
ever our  lot  may  be  hereafter,  let  us  not  be  ungrateful  for  ben- 
efits in  the  past ! 

II.  In  the  present  crisis  we  should  disabuse  our  minds  of 
loose  and  mischievous  notions  relative  to  the  origin,  authority 
and  influence  of  civil  government. 

In  this  category  belongs  the  theory  of  the  social  compact  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  held — a  theory  which  appears 
to  be  favored  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  where  it 
is  affirmed  that  governments  derive  "  their  just  power  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed" — the  only  clause  open  to  objection  in 
that  noble  exposition  of  natural  rights.  In  whatever  light  you 
regard  this  theory,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  untenable.  If  it  is 
meant  that  the  powers  possessed  by  a  government  are  actually 
conferred  by  those  who  at  any  given  time  live  under  it,  it  is 
manifestly  false.  We  are  born  into  civil  society  as  we  are  born 
into  the  family.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  subjects  of  a  government  is  requisite  for  its  validity,  it 
is  manifestly  absurd,  as  no  government  ever  has  such  a  sanc- 
tion. If  it  be  meant  that  a  majority  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country,  or  a  majority  of  the  adult  males,  have  a  legal  power 
to  alter  or  abolish  an  existing  system,  we  reply  that  no  govern- 
ment, not  the  freest  on  earth,  is  so  unstable,  but  more  than  a 
numerical  majority  is  necessary  to  effect  an  organic  change. 
And  if  this  theory  be  a  mode  of  asserting  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion ;  this  right  does  not  pertain  to  the  majority  or  the  minor- 
ity as  such,  but  is  the  last  means  of  escape  from  intolerable 

*Madison  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  985. 
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grievances, — the  resort,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  a  minority, 
superiority  of  numbers  being  on  the  side  of  oppression.  There 
is  no  right  of  revolution  unless  the  great  ends  of  government 
are  subverted  by  misrule  ;  and  when  this  contingency  occurs 
and  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  successful  resistance,  the  right 
exists,  be  the  form  of  government  a  democracy  or  a  monarchy. 
We  are  to  presume  concerning  the  "  powers  that  be"  that  they 
"are  ordained  of  God,"  and  are  to  yield  our  allegiance  as  we  do 
to  our  parents  until  a  clear  moral  necessity,  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, commands  us  to  desist.  The  State  is  divine  and  sa- 
cred, like  the  family,  and  the  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  G-od. 
Society  is  not  a  compact  to  be  dissolved  at  the  caprice  of  the 
parties  which  are  bound  by  it.  "  Society,"  says  Edmund 
Burke,  in  that  text-book  of  sound  political  doctrine,  6  the  Ke- 
flections  upon  the  French  Kevolution/ — "  Society  is  indeed  a 
contract.  Subordinate  contracts  of  mere  occasional  interests 
may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  but  the  State  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a 
trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  and  tobacco,  or  some  other 
such  low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest 
and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be 
looked  on  with  other  reverence  ;  because  it  is  not  a  partnership 
in  things  subservient  to.  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  tempo- 
rary and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science  ; 
a  partnership  in  all  art  ;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in 
all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a  partnership  can  not  be 
obtained  but  in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not 
only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are 
living  and  those  who  are  dead  and  those  who  are  to  be  born. 
Each  contract  of  each  State  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  pri- 
meval contract  of  eternal  society,  linking  the  lower  with  the 
higher  natures,  connecting  the  visible  with  the  invisible  world, 
according  to  a  fixed  compact  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable  oath 
which  holds  all  physical,  all  moral  natures,  each  in  their  ap- 
pointed place." 

The  potent  influence  of  political  institutions  upon  the  char- 
acters of  men,  is  like  the  influence  of  the  family,  both  being 
ordained  for  the  education  of  the  race.  A  just  and  strong  gov- 
ernment elevates  the  moral  feeling,  and  heightens  the  self-re- 


spect  of  every  individual  who  lives  under  it.  The  righteous 
and  steady  administration  of  civil  law,  going  forward  from  day 
to  day  like  the  great  operations  of  nature,  images  to  the  hu- 
man mind  from  earliest  infancy  to  old  age,  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  G-od  and  the  sanctities  of  His  Eternal  justice  and  the 
order  of  His  universal  kingdom.  While  in  subordinate  rela- 
tions, its  influence  for  good  or  evil  is  incalculable.  Sismondi 
opens  his  great  work  on  the  History  of  the  Italian  Republics 
in  the  middle  ages,  by  saying  that  "  one  of  the  most  important 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  history  is  that  their 
government  is  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  character  of  na- 
tions ;  that  their  virtues  or  vices,  their  energy  or  their  effemin- 
acy, their  enlightenment  or  their  ignorance,  are  almost  never 
the  effects  of  climate,  the  attributes  of  a  particular  race,  but 
the  work  of  their  laws  ;  that  everything  was  given  to  all  by 
nature,  while  government  conserves  or  destroys  in  the  men  who 
are  subject  to  it,  the  qualities  which  form  the  common  heritage 
of  the  human  species."  If  you  must  abate  something  from 
the  strength  of  this  assertion,  and  attribute  to  other  agencies 
than  government  a  larger  relative  share  of  influence  in  forming 
character,  still  every  considerate  student  must  feel  how  potent 
is  the  agency  of  civil  institutions,  in  shaping  the  minds  as  well 
as  the  destinies  of  men.  For  this  end  they  are  ordained.  The 
State  is  a  divine  institute. 

Our  fathers  who  established  the  present  constitution  set  their 
seals  to  an  indissoluble  compact.  There  is  no  legal  means  of 
dissolving  it,  and  no  moral  right  of  revolution  which  does  not 
proceed  from  the  total  failure  of  the  general  government  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  for  which  government  has  its  existence. 
The  opposite  doctrine  is  a  heterodox  notion  which  derives  what- 
ever degree  of  plausibility  belongs  to  it  from  an  ignoring  of  the 
national  and  a  false  inference  from  the  federal  element  in  our 
political  system.  "  Our  system,"  say  the  authors  of  the  Fede- 
ralist, "is  neither  a  national  nor  a  federal  system,  but  a  compo- 
sition of  both.  In  its  foundations,  federal  not  national ;  in 
the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  government  are 
drawn,  partly  federal  and  partly  national ;  in  the  operation  of 
these  powers,  national  not  federal ;  in  the  extent  of  them, 
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again,  federal  not  national ;  and  finally,  in  the  authoritative 
mode  of  introducing  amendments,  neither  wholly  federal  nor 
wholly  national."  The  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment is  national,  not  federal.  It  reaches  men  in  their  individ- 
ual capacities,  and  was  established  for  the  very  purpose  that  it 
might  do  so.  Within  the  sphere  of  its  sovereignty,  no  power 
can  come  between  it  and  the  citizen,  and  every  power  that  as- 
sumes thus  to  interfere,  is  a  usurpation  and  a  nullity.*  From 
our  duty  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  general  government, 
no  earthly  power  can  absolve  us.  Eesistance  to  its  authority, 
by  whomsoever  resistance  may  be  commanded  or  counseled,  is 
rebellion  and  treason,  and  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  New  Testament.  God  has  placed  this  govern- 
ment over  us,  and  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it  and  to  defend 
it,  as  becomes  a  faithful  citizen.  A  form  of  society  being 
once  established,  and  all  things  having  shaped  themselves  with 
reference  to  it,  no  man  or  body  of  men  can  lay  violent  hands 
upon  it,  save  in  disregard  of  the  Divine  Commandment.  In 
the  state,  as  in  the  marriage  relation,  the  voice  of  the  Bible  is : 
■"  what  Grod  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 


*  The  standing  authority  quoted  in  favor  of  the  pretended  right  of  Nullification 
and  Secession,  is  the  famous  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1^98,  which 
were  framed  at  a  moment  of  high  party  excitement.  But  in  his  Report  on  the 
Virginia  resolutions,  and  in  his  Correspondence  in  respect  to  it,  Mr.  Madison  disa- 
vows the  interpretation  which  made  them  sanction  nullification  or  disunion  as  a 
'Constitutional  right.     Such  remedies  in  his  view  are  not  legal,  but  revolutionary. 

"  The  Constitution,"  says  Mr.  Madison  in  one  of  his  Letters,  "was  not  formed  by 
.the  government  of  the  component  states,  as  the  Federal  G-overnment  for  which  it 
was  substituted.  Nor  was  it  formed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
"States  as  a  single  community,  in  the  manner  of  a  consolidated  government.  It 
was  formed  by  the  States,  that  is,  by  the  people  in  each  of  the  States  acting  in 
rtheir  highest  sovereign  capacity,  and  formed  consequently  by  the  same  authority 
which  formed  the  State  constitutions.  Being  thus  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  constitutions  of  the  States,  it  has,  within  each  State,  the  same  authority  as  the 
constitution  of  the  State  ;  and  is  as  much  a  constitution  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  within  its  prescribed  sphere,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  States  are  within  their 
respective  spheres ;  but  with  this  essential  and  obvious  difference,  that  being  a 
compact  among  the  States  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,  and  constituting  the 
people  thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot  be  altered  or  annulled  at 
the  will  of  the  States  individually,  as  the  constitution  of  a  State  may  be  at  its  in- 
dividual will." 
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There  are  various  influences  in  our  country  which  operate  to 
weaken  in  the  popular  mind  the  sense  of  obligation  to  obey  the 
civil  authority.  The  political  philosophy  cherished  at  the  out- 
set of  our  nation's  existence  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
obtained  prevalence,  included  as  a  predominent  feature,  a  jeal- 
ousy of  government,  a  fear  of  the  encroachments  of  anthority 
upon  individual  liberty,  and  a  disposition  to  confine  the  agency 
of  the  civil  power  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  In 
point  of  fact,  government  among  us,  compared  with  what 
governments  have  been  in  former  times,  is  greatly  restricted 
in  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  whole  provinces  of  human 
activity  over  which  civil  authority  under  other  systems 
had  been  stretched  being  left  to  the  will  of  the  individual ; 
as,  for  example,  the  department  of  religious  instruction  and  wor- 
ship. It  is  natural  that  this  circumstance  should  incident- 
ally lessen  the  popular  reverence  for  law.  Moreover,  the 
magistrates,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  as  well  as  all  the 
proceedings  of  government,  are  exposed  to  a  universal  censor- 
ship. The  torrent  of  denunciation  which  is  certain  to  fall  on 
the  person  of  the  ruler,  whether  it  be  deserved  or  not,  together 
with  the  fact  that  public  officers  of  every  grade  are  so  frequent- 
ly displaced,  may  engender  a  discontent  with  government  it- 
self, as  a  stable,  heaven-appointed  institution,  and  easily  provoke 
a  spirit  of  insubordination.  The  heroic  period  of  our  history  was 
a  period  of  revolution  ;  the  heroes  who  interest  the  imagination 
of  the  young,  are  those  who  have  signalized  themselves  by  re- 
sisting tyranny.  Hence  the  peril  that  the  sober,  every-day 
virtue  of  loyalty  will  be  undervalued  and  thought  to  be  tame, 
while  the  exception- — the  virtue  rarely  called  for  as  a  final  re- 
sort against  unbearable  and  incurable  misgovernment — is  made 
the  law.  These  dangers,  to  be  sure,  are  the  price  of  freedom, 
and  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  blessing  which  they  pur- 
chase. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to 
keep  in  mind  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment, the  solemn  obligation  under  which  the  Bible  has  placed 
us,  of  yielding  obedience  to  "  the  powers  that  be."  A  revolu- 
tionary spirit  is  not  only  fatal  to  the  highest  interests  of  soci- 
ety :  it  is,  also,  an  impious  violation  of  the  commandments  of 
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God.  He  who  without  justifying  cause  excites  an  insurrec- 
tion, imitates  with  reference  to  the  whole  social  fabric  the  act 
of  the  incendiary  who  under  cover  of  night  throws  his  blazing 
torch  into  a  peaceful  dwelling.  He  is  a  criminal  who  deserves 
the  severest  penalty  which  human  law,  representing  in  its  act 
the  justice  of  God,  is  able  to  inflict. 

III.  We  ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  calamities 
which  may  not  unlikely  folloiv  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 

Civil  war  will  be  an  almost  unavoidable  consequence.  The 
interest,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  induces  a  separa- 
tion and  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  live  under  a  common 
government,  when  a  dissolution  is  effected,  even  if  you  could 
suppose  it  to  be  peaceably  effected,  would  operate  to  breed 
hostility  and  conflict.  The  sagacious  and  far-seeing  statesmen 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  framing  the  constitution,  in  the  com- 
ments upon  that  instrument,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
describe  with  prophetic  wisdom  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
disjointed  and  broken  union.  Each  state,  or  each  fragment  of 
the  union,  must  keep  up  a  military  establishment  ;  but  in  the 
proportion  in  which  you  build  up  a  military  establishment,  you 
strengthen  the  executive  arm,  and  as  you  strengthen  that 
branch  of  the  government,  you  approximate  to  monarchy. 
The  danger  that  a  free  government  will  result  in  anarchy,  and 
drive  to  the  only  remedy  of  anarchy,  a  military  dictatorship  or 
a  despotism,  has  been  brought  before  us  by  events  of  recent  oc- 
currence. Civil  order  is  the  first  necessity  of  social  existence. 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law.  Life  and  property  must  be 
protected  somehow,  if  not  by  the  machinery  of  free  institutions, 
then  by  the  strong  hand  of  despotic  authority.  The  states- 
men of  the  revolution  understood  these  things  far  better  than 
men  appear  to  at  present.  Hence  their  jealousy  of  military 
leaders  ;  their  care  to  keep  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate 
inviolate  ;  their  sense  of  the  absolute  need  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  which 
thev  felt  would  be  lost  in  the  feuds  of  rival  nationalities,  where 
the  civilian  gives  way  to  the  soldier.  Destroy  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  though  we  can  not  penetrate  the  future  and  fore- 
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tell  with  infallible  certainty  what  will  occur,  there  is  abundant 
room  for  the  fear  that  confusion  and  ruin  would  follow,  as  in 
the  astronomic  system,  if  the  central  sun  were  to  fall  from  its 
place  and  the  jarring  globes  which  now  revolve  peacefully  in 
their  orbits  were  each  to  pursue  its  own  career.  If  there  be  a 
contrariety  of  feeling  and  interest,  and  no  ground-work  of  com- 
mon principles,  there  is  the  more  need  of  the  bonds  of  law  and 
the  restraining  arm  of  a  common  government.  Even  if  disso- 
lution be  thought  to  be  a  necessity,  still  it  behoves  us  to  anti- 
cipate the  perils  that  attend  it,  and  the  calamities  which  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  guard  against,  as  best  we  can. 

IV.  It  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  consider  tJie  sins  which 
have  brought  upon  us  the  calamities  we  deplore. 

I  refer  not  merely  to  our  national  faults  in  general,  but  es- 
pecially to  the  particular  sins  out  of  which  the  perils  that  sur- 
round us  have  arisen.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  topic 
without  referring  to  the  system  of  slavery  ;  and  you  must  hear 
me  with  patience  while  I  speak  the  truth  upon  this  subject. 
Slavery,  which  accomplished  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire and  was  gradually  abolished  in  Europe  by  the  operation 
of  Christianity,  by  an  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence  was 
suffered  to  be  planted  on  this  continent.  The  same  year  that 
the  pilgrims  landed- at  Plymouth,  the  first  slave-ship  sailed  up 
the  mouth  of  James  river.  A  form  of  slavery,  too,  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  eradicated,  since  the  servile  class  are  separated  by 
indelible  marks  of  distinction  in  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
character  from  their  masters.  The  inconsistency  of  slavery 
with  natural  justice,  together  with  the  social  and  economical 
evils  flowing  from  it,  were  generally  conceded  by  good  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  period  when  the  federal  consti- 
tution was  formed.  The  remonstrance  of  Virginia  against  the 
importation  of  negroes  in  colonial  times  had  been  met  by  the 
Eoyal  veto,  and  this  cruel  policy  of  the  British  King  which 
continued  the  slave  trade,  is  the  subject  of  a  burning  invective 
in  the  original  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence- 
Its  author  propounded  in  the  preamble  a  doctrine  of  rights 
with  which  human  slavery  is  incompatible.     It  is  an  audacious 
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invention  of  our  day  that  he  intended  to  leave  out  any  part  of 
the  human  race  in  his  description  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  human  nature  ;  an  invention  which  his  writings  elsewhere 
most  abundantly  confute.  In  common  with  Washington, 
Franklin  and  most  of  the  other  Kevolutionary  leaders,  he  con- 
demned slavery  and  ardently  desired  its  extinction.  Permit 
me  to  cite  a  single  passage  from  the  Debates  in  the  Federal 
Convention,  to  illustrate  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the 
public  men  of  that  time.  It  is  a  speech  of  G-eorge  Mason  of 
Virginia,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Senator  from  that 
State  :  "  This  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  avarice  of  Brit- 
ish merchants.  The  British  government  constantly  checked 
the  attempts  of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present 
question — [the  question  whether  the  foreign  slave  trade  should 
be  continued,]  concerns  not  the  importing  states  alone,  but  the 
whole  union.  The  evil  of  having  slaves  was  experienced  du- 
ring the  late  war.  Had  slaves  been  treated  as  they  might  have 
been  by  the  enemy,  they  would  have  proved  dangerous  instru- 
ments in  their  hands.  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. The  poor  despise  labor  when  performed  by  slaves. 
They  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and 
strengthen  a  country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious  ef- 
fect on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  ty- 
rant. They  bring  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  a  country.  As 
nations  can  not  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next  world, 
they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  Providence  punishes  national  sins  by  national  calami- 
ties." "  He  held  it  essential  in  every  point  of  view  that  the  gen- 
eral government  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
slavery."  These  words,  though  there  were  some  even  then  to 
dissent,  expressed  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country.  But 
when  the  evil  was  a  manageable  one,  it  was  not  taken  in  hand. 
Men  were  deterred  by  the  difficulties.  Many  hoped  that  slave- 
ry would  die  out  of  itself.  Yet  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
country  remained  for  a  long  period  unchanged.  Great  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  unanimously  pronounced  slavery  to  be  an  evil, 
and  a  wrong.  In  1820,  when  the  nation  was  convulsed  by  a 
political  question  connected  with  the  slave  system,  as  it  had 
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never  been  before  and  has  never  been  since  until  the  present 
crisis,  many  from  the  South  who  advocated  the  extension  of 
slavery,  did  it  on  the  ground  that  thereby  according  to  their 
view,  the  day  of  general  emancipation  would  be  hastened. 
They  fall  into  a  gross  error  who  suppose  that  no  vigorous  ap- 
peals and  efforts  for  the  removal  of  slavery  were  made  until  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Garrison,  and  until  the  Abolition  So- 
cieties of  recent  formation,  whose  date  is  about  the  year  1835, 
were  organized.  Whatever  other  merits  may  belong  to  them, 
no  such  credit  is  due  to  the  abolitionists  of  this  school.  At 
that  time  and  long  before,  good  men  in  various  walks  of  life 
were  bearing  an  earnest  testimony  against  this  enormous  evil. 
The  pulpit  spoke  forth  in  no  ambiguous  tone.  As  an  example, 
I  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  discourse  preached  in  this 
chapel  on  the  29th  of  November,  1827,  a  little  more  than 
thirty- three  years  ago,  by  my  predecessor  in  office,  and  publish- 
ed by  request  of  the  academical  and  theological  students : 
"  Beside  the  evils  of  vice  and  faction,"  he  says,  "  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  which  seem  to  be  rolling  up  every  day,  a 
more  dark  and  portentous  cloud  over  our  prospects,  there  exists, 
in  the  slave  population  of  the  South,  an  evil  that  is  to  be  met 
and  removed  now,  or  that  fair  portion  of  our  beloved  nation 
is  subjected,  at  no  distant  day,  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war. 
This  is  no  pleasant  theme.  Would  to  God  the  ocassion  for  it 
did  not  exist.  But  there  is  no  concealing  the  evil.  There  is 
no  resisting  the  calculations  which  show  its  rapid  progress,  if 
something  be  not  speedily  done,  to  the  fatal  catastrophe.  The 
ties  of  kindred, country,  humanity,  religion,  plead  that  the  na- 
tion come  forward  to  the  work  of  removing  the  evil  as  one  man. 
Its  removal  will  require  the  excercise  of  great  forbearance,  pa- 
tience and  charity  between  the  slave-holding  states  and  the 
others,  as  well  as  the  unwavering  decision  of  the  whole  that  the 
work  shall  be  done,  and  their  untiring  energy  in  the  prosecution. 
The  crisis  has  come.  We  are  to  seal  our  destiny.  The  evil  is 
to  be  removed,  or  we  are  to  groan  under  its  scourges.  We  are 
now  to  do  our  utmost  or  to  despond  ever  afterwards.  If  the 
South  and  the  North  now  unite  as  the  brethren  of  one  common 
country  and  as  friends  of  the  enslaved  African,  and  commit 
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their  undertaking  to  Him  who  has  hitherto  conducted  the  des- 
tines of  this  nation  in  kindness  ;  there  is  hope  that  we  may  yet 
blot  this  stain  from  our  annals  and  avert  this  impending  scourge 
from  our  country."  In  this  manner  were  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  habit  of  urging  the  subject  upon  the  attention 
of  the  people.  Yet  nothing  was  done.  The  hope  which  some 
cherished  that  the  Colonization  Society  would  furnish  a  drain 
for  the  slave  population  of  the  Southern  states,  was  of  necessi- 
ty frustrated. 

In  reference  to  the  recent  school  of  Abolitionists  who  com- 
menced the  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Garrison,  it  is  too  early,  perhaps,  to  decide  what 
upon  the  whole  has  been  the  effect  of  their  proceedings.  That 
they  have  been  guilty  of  grave  faults  both  in  the  measures  they 
have  adopted  and  in  the  spirit  which  has  characterized  their 
movement,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  not  risen  to  a  comprehension  of  the  great  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  coexistence  of  two  diverse  races  on  the  same  soil, 
of  the  relative  numbers  and  character  in  which  they  are  found 
at  the  South.  They  have  insisted,  or  seemed  to  insist,  upon  an 
instant  and  indiscriminate  emancipation  of  the  servile  class 
from  all  restraint,  if  not  upon  their  elevation  to  participation 
in  political  power.  They  have  supported  their  cause  by  meta- 
physical propositions  upon  the  sinfulness  of  slave-holding,  the 
terms  of  which  are  so  indefinite  as  to  render  a  difference  of 
opinion  unavoidable  and  to  involve  a  great  practical  question  in 
needless  subtleties.  They  have  forgotten  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
and  the  lamb.  The  eagle  seizes  on  the  lamb  and  soars  with 
him  to  the  upper  sky.  But  suddenly  he  sees  the  injustice  and 
the  cruelty  of  his  procedure.  Shall  he,  therefore,  drop  the 
lamb  from  his  clutches  ?  That  would  be  to  commit  a  still 
greater  wrong.  In  short,  the  reformers  to  whom  I  refer  have 
been  unpractical  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  scheme  of  emancipation,  such  as  might  be  safely  and 
beneficially  adopted,  and  no  plan  of  legislation  looking  towards 
that  end,  which  is  entitled  to  consideration,  have  emanated 
from  them.  In  the  second  place,  they  have  made  almost  no 
appeal  to  the  masters  ;  made  no  effort  to  engage  their  coopera- 
tion ;  but  have  spent  their  energies  in  the  endeavor  to  arouse  a 
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feeling  of  indignation  and  hatred  against  them  at  the  North. 
They  have  exhausted  upon  them  the  vocabulary  of  abuse. 
The  effect  must  be,  so  far  as  any  effect  is  produced,  that  they 
whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  move  and  enlist  in  the  good  work, 
disgusted  and  embittered,  close  their  ears  to  every  one  who 
would  approach  them  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  against  the 
slave  masters  alone  that  the  reformers  to  whom  I  refer  have  di- 
rected the  artillery  of  their  wrath.  Upon  all  who,  though  cor- 
dially sympathizing  with  the  end  they  have  in  view,  have  not 
fallen  in  with  their  method  in  every  particular  and  approved  of 
their  spirit,  they  have  poured  forth  a  filthy  stream  of  vituper- 
ation ;  charging  upon  them  the  basest  motives.  They  have 
the  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  to  have  attained  to  a  surpassing  pro- 
ficiency in  defamatory  rhetoric. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  imprudence  of  this  handful  of  peo- 
ple which  has  produced  the  great  change  in  the  public  opinion 
of  the  South  upon  the  character  of  Slavery ;  for  a  total  change 
of  feeling  has  taken  place  there,  within  the  memory  of  the 
generation  now  living.  Formerly,  the  institution  was  common- 
ly declared  to  be  an  evil,  by  their  preachers,  by  the  Judges  on 
the  Bench,  in  private  conversation,  and  through  every  mode  of 
utterancce  by  which  the  general  opinion  can  be  ascertained. 
Now  how  different,  how  utterly  reversed,  is  the  public  feeling  ! 
Slavery  is  defended  as  normal,  scriptural,  beneficent,  as  parallel 
in  sacredness  with  the  family  institution,  as  the  palladium  of 
liberty  to  the  white  race,  as  a  practice  to  be  cherished  and  per- 
petuated. The  pulpit,  the  press,  the  bench,  all  the  organs  and 
guides  of  public  feeling,  with  united  voice,  are  engaged  in 
praising  the  system  of  human  slavery.  Physiology  is  appealed 
to,  the  Bible  is  ransacked,  antiquity  is  pleaded,  in  defence  of  a 
system  which  the  Christian  world  with  almost  entire  unanimity 
had  come  to  regard  as  a  wrong  and  a  curse.  This  remarkable 
revolution  of  opinion  has  taken  place  in  coincidence  with  the 
greatly  increased  profitableness  of  slave-labor.  Not  that  men 
are  consciously  swayed  by  this  consideration.  But  when,  for  a 
variety  of  causes  a  community  concludes  that  a  thing  can  not 
be  dispensed  with,  they  are  under  a  powerful  latent  bias  to  seek 
for  a  theory  to  justify  it.     Thus  it  is  that  the  old  doctrine  of 
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human  rights,  which  is  the  soul  of  free  institutions,  which  in- 
spired the  heroes  of  American  history  and  the  founders  of  our 
government,  has  been  abandoned ;  and  a  confused,  flimsy 
theory  founded  on  ethnological  distinctions,  set  up  in  its  place. 
And  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  Christian  Church  is  at- 
tempted to  be  set  aside,  which  had  condemmed  the  enslaving 
of  man  and  had  brought  to  pass  emancipation  wherever  Christ- 
ianity had  full  sway. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  when  we  ask,  as  we  are  bound 
to  ask  to-day  unless  we  choose  to  content  ourselves  with  religious 
platitudes,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  perils  that  environ  us,  we  must 
answer,  the  sin  of  cherishing  human  slavery,  of  failing  to  lay 
hold  of  the  evil  when  it  could  be  more  easily  controlled  and 
disposed  of.  To  this  cause  the  evils  and  dangers  that  beset  us 
are  directly  traceable.  The  present  condition  of  public  affairs 
in  connection  with  the  course  of  events  of  which  it  is  the  result, 
is  a  striking  proof  that  God  reigns,  that  His  justice  does  not 
sleep,  that  retribution  follows  national  crime  by  an  inevitable 
law.  Let  a  people  possess  every  advantage  for  a  bright  and 
prosperous  and  splendid  career,  it  can  not  in  any  particular 
break  away  from  the  divine  law  with  impunity  :  the  recompense 
will  come  sooner  or  later.  Sin,  whenever  it  is  introduced  into 
the  state  or  into  the  soul,  is  an  element  of  disorder  and  a  source 
of  ruin.  Only  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  God,  in  adher- 
ing to  justice,  is  a  nation  safe.  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness. 
In  social  sin,  as  in  the  sin  of  an  individual,  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  transgressor  save  in  repentence,  attended  by  earnest  ex- 
ertions to  make  reparation,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  undo  the 
evil  which  has  been  done.  If  the  resolution  to  perpetuate  the 
slave-system  is  maintained  by  those  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  it,  penalities  more  fearful  than  any  that  are  now  suffered, 
surely  impend.  Whatever  insecurity  and  turmoil  exist  among 
them,  whatever  abridgment  of  the  rights  that  enter  into  the 
conception  of  republican  liberty,  whatever  schemes  of  unlawful 
foreign  conquest,  are  the  legitimate  result  of  that  wrong  deter- 
mination.    It  must  be  abandoned  or  consequences  which  are 
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too  awful  to  be  depicted,  will  inevitably  follow.  We  can  not 
abet  this  determination  by  the  exercise  of  our  political  power. 
We  can  not  help  to  spread,  and  thereby  to  strengthen,  this 
great  social  evil,  without  exposing  ourselves  and  after  gener- 
ations to  the  divine  wrath  ;  for  the  text  which  has  heen  veri- 
fied in  the  history  of  every  nation  that  has  yet  existed,  is  the 
voice  of  God  to-day  :  "if  they  break  my  statutes  and  keep  not 
my  commandments  ;  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with 
the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes." 

V.  In  a  crisis  like  the  present,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  mag- 
istrate and  upon  every  private  citizen,  to  blend  conciliation  with 
firmness. 

He  who  is  conscious  of  strength  and  of  a  just  cause,  can  afford 
to  forego  blustering  and  denunciation.  Eant  is  the  weapon 
of  insincerity  and  weakness.  We  are  to  consider  the  situation 
of  our  Southern  friends,  encompassed  as  they  are  with  the  fears 
of  servile  insurrection,  and  make  it  our  own.  Be  the  source 
of  these  fears  what  it  may,  whoever  may  be  responsible  for 
the  danger,  the  danger  does  exist  and  fills  a  myriad  of  house- 
holds with  well  founded  alarm.  Even  rash  measures  taken 
under  so  trying  circumstances,  and  measures  which,  while 
wrong  in  themselves,  promise  no  relief,  may  be  palliated.  Let 
us  beware,  moreover,  of  a  self-righteous  spirit,  the  result  of  at- 
tending too  much  "to  the  sins  of  others  at  a  distance,  in  which 
we  have  no  direct  complicity.  And  let  us  beware  of  pride  and 
false  security.  It  may  be  that  our  Southern  friends  are  right  in 
their  assertion  that  elements  exist  in  society  at  the  North,  which 
when  the  population  shall  have  been  vastly  augmented,  and 
under  the  system  of  universal  suffrage,  will  work  out  civil  dis- 
sension and  the  war  of  class  against  class.  Events  that  are 
now  occurring,  are  adapted  to  dash  the  blind  confidence  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  sneer  at  apprehensions  of  this  sort,  and 
to  attribute  all  misgivings  to  a  timid  temper  or  a  dyspeptic 
fancy.  Would  that  the  great  problem  presented  by  the  exis- 
tence in  this  country  of  four  millions  of  Africans,  who  will 
soon  be  ten — twenty  millions — might  be  lifted  above  the  arena 
of  partisan  conflict,  and  draw  to  itself  the  kind,  earnest  atten- 
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tion  of  Christian  men  at  the  South  and  at  the  North,  forgetting 
all  prejudice  and  combining  in  a  fraternal  spirit  for  its  practical 
solution  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel !  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  momentous 
question  will  be  taken  up  afresh,  when  good  men  in  both  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  energy 
and  a  comprehensive  wisdom,  and  mutual  patience,  in  solving 
the  greatest  social  problem  ever  presented  to  a  Christian  nation  ? 
But  conciliation  must  not  go  to  the  length  of  surrendering 
principle .  It  is  right  to  compromise  in  numberless  cases  when 
men  differ  from  one  another  ;  but  wrong  to  compromise  when 
you  must  consent  to  do  evil,  or  when  you  postpone  a  contro- 
versy which  is  certain  to  break  out  anew  in  a  more  dangerous 
form.  In  times  of  commotion,  firmness  in  the  magistrate  and 
loyalty  in  the  citizen  are  the  prime  virtues.  Woe  to  the  Kuler 
who  falters,  who  lacks  the  courage  to  use  the  force  which  God 
hath  placed  in  his  hand  for  the  execution  of  the  law  !  .  In  such 
times,  every  good  citizen  should  rally  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, if  necessary  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Boldness  must  not 
be  wholly  on  the  side  of  insubordination.  A  government  must 
make  its  power  felt  in  order  to  be  respected.  Then  its  forbear- 
ance counts  for  something.  As  Napolean  said  :  it  must  be  "  a 
hand  of  iron  in  a  glove  of  velvet."  For  citizen  and  lew-maker 
immovable  firmness  in  adhering  to  principles,  concession  in  every 
thing  else,  should  be  the  motto.  He  is  an  obstinate  and  con- 
ceited man  who  knows  not  how  to  accomodate  himself  to  new 
circumstances  and  who  will  forego  his  own  end  if  he  can  not 
reach  it  in  just  his  own  way  ;  who  will  not  take  the  substance 
of  a  good  if  he  cannot  have  the  form  also.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a  weak  man  who  will  surrender  in  any  degree  his  convict- 
tions  of  duty,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 

VI.  But  there  is  a  duty,  the  last  to  be  mentioned  yet  the  first 
in  importance  : — that  of  applying  to  God  in  prayer. 

Our  spontaneous  feelings  at  such  a  time  as  this  are  a  true 
guage  of  our  piety.  Do  we  repose  in  the  consciousness  that  God 
reigns  ?  Is  the  thought  of  an  overruling  Providence  our  great 
source  of  strength  ?     Does  our  hope  rest  upon  Him  who  can 
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make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  can  restrain  ?  Does  our  mind  turn  to  Him  who  can  still 
the  noise  of  the  tempest  ?  Do  we  regard  these  events  that  are 
occurring  before  us  as  one  chapter  in  the  book  of  His  Providence, 
one  stage  in  the  progress  of  His  kingdom  which  is  destined  to 
subdue  all  things  to  itself  ?  "  Suppose  ye"  said  Christ  "  that  I 
am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  rather 
division."  The  conflict  of  good  and  evil  must  go  on,  until  evil 
shall  be  exterminated  from  the  earth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  public  affairs  is  adapted 
to  quicken  pious  feeling.  When  human  counsels  are  baffled, 
we  feel  the  littleness  of  man  and  revert  to  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  Grod.  When  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  we 
turn  to  One  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  to  whom 
there  is  no  uncertainty.  Let  us  hope  that  the  troubles  by  which 
God  is  chastening  the  nation,  may  have  the  effect  to  humble 
our  hearts,  break  up  our  proud  self-dependence,  and  bring 
us  to  the  footstool  of  His  throne  in  humble  submission  to  Him 
as  our  king,  and  with  sincere  consecration  to  His  will.  Then 
will  these  calamities  prove  the  richest  blessing  that  we  have 
ever,  as  a  nation,  received. 
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